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WHITE SLAVERY. 

I will not admit that there is another individual in the 
United States that is more sincerely desirous of abolishing 
slavery than myself; but I cannot unite with that class of 
philanthropists who direct all their efiorts towards the eman- 
cipation of the colored race, and pass over the manifold and 
increasing oppressions of the white laborer as if they existed 
not. ‘They cannot shut their eyes to the fact, that a large 
portion of the white laboring population of the Uuited States, 
and that portion they who perform the most useful labor, are 
allowed to consume a less proportion of the fruits of their 
industry, than the colored slaves of the south. Admitting, 
therefore, their good intentions, I can account for their apa- 
thy in regard to white slavery on no other supposition than 
that they have looked upon it as an evil without a remedy. 
No longer, however, can they plead ignorance on this subject. 
The white laborers are beginning to understand that liberty 
means something more than the privilege of exchanging 
taskmasters, and that it is ndt a law of nature that labor 
should be rewarded in an inverse ratio to its usefulness ; and 
philanthropists, if they would have influence, must no longer 
confine their sympathies to color. ‘To go and liberate the 
southern slaves by force, the most zealous abolitionist will 
admit is out of the question; to liberate them by federal le- 
gislation, it must be evident, is equally impracticable; the 
only resource, therefore, is to exert a moral influence on the 
slaveholding states, and how can we do this, while the slave- 
holder can raise the blush of shame on our cheeks by reply- 
ing to our admonitions, ‘“‘Look at home!’ That veteran 
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philanthropist, the late MatTrHEew Carey, of Philadelphia, 
was, no doubt, well satisfied that reform should begin at our 
own firesides, and hence his zealous and long continued 
(though in a great measure ineffectual) efforts to obtain a 
higher compensation for female labor in our cities, by the 
publication of facts, arguments, and appeals ‘‘to the weal- 
thy ; to the great body of whom, I fear, all appeals on the 
score of humanity and justice except those of the ballot or 
the sword, will ever be ineffectual, and the sword need never 
be resorted to until the ballot is gone. 

The facts and arguments of Mr. Cary are invaluable, and 
his labors ought to give him rank among the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race. His was not that misbegotten 
philanthropy that would collect hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually from fanatical dupes to send swarms of drones 
to eat up the substance of those distant nations of people 
whom they are pleased to stigmatize as ‘‘the heathen,” 
while thousands of their own fellow citizens are in want of 
the necessaries, not to say comforts, of life; his notions of 
benevolence were far more consistent with reason, justice, 
and the essence of Christianity. 

The following notice of the labors of Mr. Carey is bya 
female correspondent of the Baltimore Sun. 


Femate Lasor.—The name of Matthew Carey is one which should 
be engraven onthe heart of every woman, for it was he who first at- 
tempted to excite the attention of the public to the oppression and distress 
which fall so heavily upon those females who labor for their own support, 
or that of their helpless families. It was not by any high wrought ap- 
peals or exaggerated fancy sketches, that he labored in their cause, but by 
a simple statement of well authenticated and startling facts. ‘To arouse 
the sympathies of man and woman for this suffering portion of the human 
race, he labored year after year, expending from his private purse a large 
sum in printing and circulating various appeals to the public, and had the 
keen disappointment of seeing no good resulting from the humane, unti- 
ring efforts of his benevolent spirit. The following extract from one of 
his original letters, received in 1833, by the writer, will show how deeply 
he felt this disappointment. 

‘There is a dead-sea torpor on this most interesting subject, which it 
appears impossible to arouse from its lethargy. During last year, $140,000 
were raised in this country for foreign missions; and to illuminate the 
public mind in the case of interesting women driven to wretchedness, and 
often to degradation, by the absolute impossibility of procuring the ne- 
cessaries of life by honest industry, $72 are all that have been raised, not- 
withstanding that recourse was had to degrading importunity,! ‘Oh, that 
I were a dog, that I might not call man my brother.’ ” 

Some idea of his exertions may be formed from the subjoined extracts 
from his *‘iast appeal to the humane and charitable.” ‘The failure of 
the various efforts I have made for nearly five years, to excite public at- 
tention to the case of those who depend on their labor for support, particu- 
larly females employed on course needle work, spoolers, &c., would have 
led me to abandon the cause long since, but for its immense importance- 
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And in fact, notwithstanding that importance, I am so far discouraged by 
the withering apathy and indifference that prevail on the subject, as to 
consider the case almost hopeless, and that it is probably utterly impossi- 
ble to excite a feeling on the subject at all commensurate with the urgent 
claim it has on the public commisseration. Be that as it may,I am re- 
solved to make one further effort.” 

‘‘On the subject of the classes in question, the most erroneous and per- 
nicious opinions prevail. It is believed by many, and affirmed with a de- 
gree of confidence which nothing but indubitable truth ought to inspire, 
that the sufferings and distresses of the poorer classes of society, arise 
wholly, or almost wholly, from their idleness, their improvidence and their 
dissipation; that all those who are able and willing to work may find 
employment; and that the effects of benevolent societies for the relief 
of the poor, and of statutary provisions for their support, are to paralyze 
their industry, and thus to increase their distress. 

‘These errors, pregnant with the most ruinous consequences to the 
poor, as tending to harden the hearts of the rich, 1 hope I have fully dis- 
proved in various pamphlets, particulary in ‘ ‘The Address to the Wealthy.’ 
I have therein established the important and melancholy fact, that there 
are classes of females, whose utmost industry, when constantly employed 
and unburthened with children, will not secure them more wages than a 
dollar and an eighth, or a dollar and a quarter per week, (of which they 
generally pay fifty cents per week for their lodgings;) that many of them 
have two, three, and some four children; that no small number are aged, 
and that many are widows and daughters of citizens who once enjoyed as 
high a degree of prosperity, as those who are now applied to in vain to 
make some efforts for their relief. I have, moreover, adduced evidence to 
prove that a common slave, in the States of Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, is much better compensated for his labor, by his necessa 
food, clothing, lodging, and medicines, than many respectable mothers 
and daughters in this city, who apply themselves diligently to their 
work, two hours for every one occupied by the negro in his master’s 
service.” 

After enumerating his many attempts to excite public attention upon 
the subject of the distresses arising from ill-requited female labor, he con- 
cludes thus :—*‘ This is my last appeal. Whatever may be the result of 
it, 1 can never be deprived of the high gratification of having labored 
zealously, however ineffectually, in a glorious cause—the cause of the 
oppressed. Should I fail now, as I have done heretofore, I shall resign 
the business into hands which may undertake it under more favorable 
auspices; as I cannot allow myself to believe that so much seed has 
been sown without ultimately germinating and bringing forth good 
fruit.” 

It is melancholy to reflect that the labors of the benevolent Matthew 
Carey should have been exerted with so little apparent effect. Twelve 
years ago he made the first attempt to rouse the public mind to a sense of 
the evils and misery resulting from the low prices paid for female labor; 
and is there any material difference in the remuneration they now receive? 
or are the evils and distresses he so truly depicted, less appalling now, 
than they then were? He found that course shirts and duck pantaloons 
were then made for 8, 10, and the highest 12 1-2 cents each—and then 
ascertained from the written testimony of ladies, who fully scrutinized the 
subject, that ‘‘expert seamstresses, if fully employed, and unencumbered 
with children, cannot make more, working early and late, than 8 or 9 
coarse shirts or duck pantaloons per week ;” and having also inquired into 
their expenses for food, rent, fuel, &c., he made the following startling 
estimate : 
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9 shirts per week, $1 12 1-2—per annum, - $58 50 
Rent, at 50 cents per week, - : 26 00 
Shoes and clothes,suppose- - - - 1000 
tuel, per week, suppose 15 cents, - 7 80 
Soap, Candles, &c., say 8 cents per week, 4 16 
Remain for food and drink, 20 cents per 
week, or about 2 1-2 cents per day!! 10 54 
$58 50 


Might not the same ealenlation be made in 1840? We have been in- 
formed that women receive for fine cotton shirts with linen bosoms and 
wristbands, 25 cents each, and of these six shirts per week is the average 
work of an expert seamstress who has no interruption, and works early 
and late; this amounts to $1 50 per week, and out of this small sum must 
be furnished food, fuel, rentand clothing. A woman with children to at- 
tend to, cannot make this number, and how miserable then must be the 
pittance on which she and her children are forced to subsist! Her poor 
children increase her expenses for food and clothing, and the attention 
they require diminishes the sum she could earn by her ill-paid labor. Are 
not these facts suificient to arouse a deep sy mpathy for these oppressed 
and poverty-stricken women? See them in their small, scantily furnished 
apartments, bending over their work from early dawn to the hour of mid- 
night, allowing themselves no respite from their life-wearing toil, their 
appetites often insufficient to consume even their scanty meal—pale vic- 
tims of those diseases brought on by confined rooms, meagre diet, by 
want of needful rest, fresh air, and healthful exercise—and then think of 
the pitiful remuneration for this life wasting labor! And remember too, 
that they complain not of this constant, unremitting toil; they are thank- 
ful for the privilege of thus laboring even for so small a compensation, for 
on it depends their daily bread. ‘The greatest evil they dread, is to be 
told—** No more work can be given out, for a sufficient stock is on hand.”’ 
Numbers and numbers crowd to receive work on these terms, and from 
these numbers many are forced to retrace their steps to their homes of 
want and misery, denied even the privilege of laboring for the pittance 
they hoped to earn. ‘These women are not beggars for alms ; ; they do not 
come with their tale of wo to solicit donations from the charitable; they 
are only seeking for the opportunity of laboring to feed and clothe their 
helpless families; ‘*they beg for leave to toil,”’ "and yet must be denied! 
What is the cause of this soul harrowing evil among us, and where shall 
we look for the remedy? 


The New York Planet of Dec. 8, in publishing the above, 
confirms Mr. Carey’s statements by the following remarks: 


‘We commend it to the perusal of all, and especially to those females 
whose ample means place them above the seeming possibility of want. 
We were passing down Nassau street on Saturday evening just as the 
storm commenced, and we met hundreds of female operatives, who had 
been or were going to leave their finished work, and receive the pittance 
doled out tothem. We gazed into many a haggard face, and saw many 
an eye restless with care and misery. ‘The faded bloom, and the cadave- 
rous visage, which we noticed in some, told beyond the reach of cavilling, 
of the utter inability to maintain themselves on the remuneration receiv ed, 
of six or twelve shillings, for a week of hard and incessant toil. Look at 
the scanty dress, almost the only garment, and the thin shawl or well 
worn cloak, and ask if a spirit of philanthropy should not be exercised to- 
wards these poor creatures. Behold the rewards of virtue, and the strong 
arguments of the seducer. 
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“It is believed by many,” (says Mr. Carey,) “‘ and affirm- 
‘‘ed with a degree of confidence which nothing but indubi- 
‘‘ table truth ought to inspire, that the sufferings and distresses 
‘‘of the poorer classes of society arise wholly, or almost 
‘* wholly, from their idleness, their improvidence, and their 
‘‘ dissipation; and that all those who are willing to work 
‘may find employment.” I have often heard such asser- 
tions made, and shown their fallacy. The want of informa- 
tion which leads to such statements is a lamentable obstacle 
in the way of reformation, but it is one which, as well as all 
other obstacles, must and will be removed. ‘The question 
‘‘ What is the cause of this soul-harrowing evil among us, 
‘‘and where shall we look for the remedy?” is no longer 
unanswered. ‘The remedy is for the laborer to be put in pos- 
session of his natural rights to the soil, and thus to establish 
the proper equilibrium between agricultural and mechanical 
labor. No longer, then, could men, women, and children, be 
crowded together in cities, dependent on the chances of labor 
through the day for the evening’s meal or the night’s lodging; 
or cooped up in factories, toiling monotonously, and inhaling 
the seeds of disease, from twelve to fourteen hours a day, for 
a bare subsistence. <A freeman’s life and well being depend 
not on such precarious tenures. We are not yet freemen. 

The Philadelphia papers of December last mentioned the 
case of ‘‘a poor man by the name of Jarvis, hisdaughter aged 
about nineteen, and a little boy,” as having actually ‘ pe- 
rished with HUNGER and COLD, and two other children 
were in a corner perishing with want, when the neighbors 
found them.”’ Such extreme cases, {[ admit, are rare; but it 
cannot be denied that poverty and destitution are on the in- 
crease among our laboring population, as they have been, 
and are, under all governments which allow éraffic in land. 
With poverty and dependence come oppression and insult, 
one instance of which is stated by the Worcester (Mass.) 
Palladium, of a manufacturing company in that town, which 
has recently adopted a regulation forbidding their workmen to 
speak tu one another while at work.* 

‘They beg for leave to toil and yet must be denied ;” ex- 
clains the writer above quoted. Is it not monstrously unna- 
tural, that in a country capable of supporting many times 
the population it contains, a part of the population should be 
compelled to ‘*‘ beg for leave to toil?” Is it not palpable evi- 


* For information respecting the working people in factories, see Seth Lu. 
ther’s ‘“‘Address to the Working Men of New England,” published about six 
years ago. The condition of these people has by no means improved since 
the date of that publication. 
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dence of a bad arrangement of society, for those who pro- 
duce the necessaries and comforts of life to live in the great- 
est distress when they have produced a surplus? The an- 
swers to these questions eannot but be in the affirmative. 
The only difference of opinion must be as to the remedy for 
this state of things. Mr. Carey’s powerful appeals ‘‘to the 
wealthy” were in vain ; not so much in consequence of their 
want of benevolence, I think, as from their conviction that 
the fear, (a fear which must be common to all in the present 
state of society,) that they or their offspring might need all 
their means to preserve them from similar ills. Had Mr. 
Carey seen clearly the cause of the oppression of labor ; and 
to see the cause is tosee also the remedy ; and had he employ- 
ed his powerful pen and his means to elucidate the subject, in 
that light, the work of reform might now have been so far 
advanced, that no man in our national councils would dare to 
bring forward a project for selling the public lands to pay to 
foreign usurers the interest of debts contracted by specula- 
tors and money changers at home. 

I say again, | am as much an abolitionist as any man in 
the land. I think Slavery a disgrace to the republic, black 
slavery as well as white. Both were in a manner entailed 
upon the nation, but both, I think, might have been safely 
abolished long ago; and the longer abolition is postponed, 
the greater the danger will be. I should consider myself a 
disgrace to human nature were I to truckle to the southern 
slaveholder, by asserting that the negro is not a man, as some 
northern editors have done, nor would I pursue a course of 
conduct which would justify the application to me and my as- 
sociates such language as the following: 

** While the heathen, the ‘ poor Indian,’ the oppressed slave, and every 
distant object of commisseration, are kindly searehed out, and their sup- 

osed sufferings alleviated by those philanthropists, whose charity never 
oles at home, the patient and suffering females, who are toiling and star- 
ving in their very midst, are left to toil on unrequited—to live if they can, 
and to die of want and hardships when they can toil no longer.” 

“If the alleviation of human suffering be really their object, there is am- 
ple room for the exercise of the most enlarged philanthropy much nearer 
home. When they shall have ceased to oppress and grind in the dust the 
widows and orphans whom Providence has placed at their merey—when 
they convince us that the laborers in their factories are better clothed and 
fed, and in truth enjoy the boasted rights of freemen in a greater degree 


than the slaves of the South, we will give them that credit for sincerity 
and honesty of purpose which we cannot now award to them.” 


If we would abolish southern slavery, let us set the slave- 
holders an example, by emancipating the white laborer, by 
restoring his natural right to the soil. G. H. E. 
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HAREISON’S INAUGURAL. 


Many citizens have, for some time, and I confess I was 
among the number, cherished the hope, that, notwithstanding 
his ‘‘ non-committal” before the election, President Harrison 
would after being safe in his seat, and having nothing to 
hope or fear on the ground of a re-election, jump out of the 
traces and evince his independence of party shackles, and for 
the evidence of this his Inaugural was looked for with seme 
interest ; but there is no longer any such hope to be indulged. 
Throughout the long and tedious harangue, [ look in vain 
for any direct explanation of his views on the great questions 
which now agitate the people, and what information I can 
gain by inference is in favor of the supposition that he will 
coincide with the anti-republican measures of his party. He 
does not say expressly that he desires the establishment of a 
National Bank, but he does say, 


“‘ As wasto be expected, however, from the defect of language, and the 
necessarily sententious manner in which the Constitution is written, dis- 
putes have arisen as tothe amount of power which it has actually granted, 
or was intended to grant. ‘This is more particularly the case in relation to 
that part of the instrument which treats of the legislative branch. And 
not only as regards the exercise of powers claimed under a general clause, 
giving that body the authority to pass all laws necessary to carry into ef- 
fect the specified powers, but in relation to the latter also. It is, however, 
consolatory to reflect, that most of the instances of alleged departure from 
the letter or spirit of the Constitution have ultimately received the sanc- 
tion of a majority of the People. And the fact, that many of our states- 
men, most distinguished for talent and patriotism, have been, at one time 
or other of their political career, on both sides of each of the most warmly 
disputed questions, forces upon us the inference that the errors, if errors 
there were, are attributable to the intrinsic difficulty, in many instances, 
of ascertaining the intentions of the framers of the Constitution, rather 
than the influence of any sinister or unpatriotic motive.” 


This language can hardly be mistaken. Instead of adopt- 
ing the good old Jeffersonian rule, of recommending a strict 
construction of the Constitution, and the non-exercise of 
doubtful powers, Mr Harrison is consoled by the reflection 
“that most of the instances of alleged departure from the 
letter or spirit of the constitution [including, no doubt, the 
chartering of Banks, ] have ultimately received the sanction of a 
majority of the people !”” and he becomes the humble apologist 
of those ‘ distinguished”’ men who ‘‘ have been, at one time 
or other of their political career, on both sides of the most 
warmly disputed questions.” I have very little doubt that on 
a direct vote of the whole people for a President, instead of 
a part as in Rhode Island and New Jersey, and on one day 
throughout the Union, so as to avoid ‘ pipe-laying,” Mr. 
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Harrison would not have bad it in his power to stand up in 
the Capitol and tell the people that a majority of them had 
sanctioned violations of the constitution. 

On the subject of the Independent Treasury, the only index 


to the views of the new President that 1 can find in the In- 
augural is the following : 

‘*I am not insensible of the great difficulties that exist in devising a 
proper plan for the safe-keeping and disbursement of the public revenues, 
and I know the importance which has been attached by men of great 
abilities and patriotism to the divorce, as it is called, of the Treasury from 
banking institutions. It is not the divorce which is complained of, but 
the unhallowed union of the Treasury with the Executive Department 
which has created such extensive alarm. ‘To this danger to our republi- 
can institutions, and that created by the influence given to the Executive 
through the instrumentality of the federal officers, | propose to apply all 
the remedies which may be at my command.” 


What the remedy of Mr. Harrison for the fancied dangers 
of allowing the people to take care of their own money by 
their own agents, instead of trusting it to irresponsible Bank 
Directors, is, | suppose ‘“‘ we shall see.” At present he 
leaves usin total darkness. I thank him, however, for one 
piece of information, “It is not the divorce which is com- 
plained of.’’ Let him keep the public money out of the hands 
of Bank swindlers, and if he and his advisers can devise any 
better plan than that at present in operation, and of which 
the Vice President, Mr. Tyler, may be called the father, I, 
for one, shall be ready to support it. 

On the two great remaining subjects of importance, the 
Public Lands and the Assumption of State Debis, in vain we 
pore over the Inaugural for any definite views. From the 
following passage, a few words of which I will ztalicise, we 
may augur the worst, and prepare ourselves accordingly. 

‘* In consequence of the embarrassed state of business and the currency, 
some of the States may meet with difficulty in their financial concerns. How- 
ever deeply we may regret any thing imprudent or excessive in the en- 
gagements into which States have entered for purposes of their own, it 
does not become us to disparage the State Governments, nor to discourage 
them from making proper efforts for their own relief; on the contrary, it 
is our duty to encourage them, to theextent of our constitutional authority, to 
apply their best means, and cheerfully to make all necessary sacrifices 
and submit to all necessary burdens to fulfil their engagements and main- 
tain their credit; for the character and credit of the several States form 
part of the character and credit of the whole country. The resources o 
the country are abundant, the enterprise and activity of the people proverbial ; 


and we may well hope that wise legislation and prudent administration, by the 
respective Governments, each acting within its own sphere, will restore former 


prosperity.’ 

One other subject of importance to the people, our foreign 
relations, is alluded to by the President, and those who have 
read his remarks on this subject will give him credit for un- 
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common distinctness of vision. ‘The ‘ pleasing guaranty” 
which Mr. Harrison says he can ‘‘see,”’ is a thing of which 
hardly any other man in the nation can obtain the least per- 
ception. The following are his words: 


‘“T see in the personal characters of Sovereigns, as well as in the mu- 
tual interest of our own and of the Governments with which our rela- 
tions are most important, a pleasing guaranty that the harmony so impor- 
tant to the interests of their subjects, as well as our citizens, will not be 
interrupted by the advancement of any claim, or pretensions upon their 
part to which our honor would not permit us to yield.” 

The old general must surely have been gazing at the 
prints of the pretty Victoria in the windows of our republican 
booksellers, and become gallant in his old age; or, he must 
have forgotten the destruction of the Caroline and the mur- 
der of twelve American citizens, by Victoria’s subjects, and 
the demand for the release, without trial, of an individual 
charged with being one of the murderers, on the ground that 
he was acting under the orders of his superiors; the claiming 
of foreign born American citizens as British subjects during 
the late Canadian insurrection ; the boundary questions, and 
others of less moment. 

There is in one part of the Inaugural, and this almost the 
only one of any consequence on which the President says any 
thing definite, which, I think, asserts a doctrine directly the 
reverse of the true doctrine on the subject. On this part 
of the Address, a New York paper remarks—‘‘ The non- 
sense about an exclusive metallic currency is a crotchet of 
his own brain; a sort of shuttlecock which he stuck up and 
knocked down for amusement three times in one paragraph.” 
The doctrine of the President on this subject is so directly 
at variance with the rights and interests of the people, that 
I shall notice it further in my next. 

On a careful review of this Inaugural Address, I think 
‘‘the majority of the people” will be “fully satisfied with the 
pledge of its author ‘‘Under no circumstances will I consent to 
serve a second term.” G. H. E. 


> - 
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Misery.—A Manchester paper gives a distressing account of the suf- 
ferings of the hand loom weavers in England. <A piece of bandanna 
handkerchief is woven for eleven pence, occupying two persons a whole 
day for that paltry sum. In and about Leigh there are 13,000 weavers, 
of which 7,000 are totally out of employment, and the others not in full 
work. 


To this condition the working people of American cities 
and manufacturing towns are rapidly approaching, in conse- 
quence of their natural: right of soil being withheld from 
them. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CHEAT. 
By a statement publish- 
ed in the State Gazette, 
showing the condition of 
each of the New Jersey 
Banks on the Ist of Jan. 
“| 1840, and on the Ist of 
\\ Jan. 1841, it appears that 
etal Bat the latter period the ten 
Banks now “ ‘ suspended, in imitation of the ‘‘ Great Regula- 
tor,” had notes in circulation to the amount of $1,372, 572, 
to redeem which they had on hand $183,208 in specie, that 
is, about 7 1-2 paper dollars for every dollar of specie; and 
that the sixteen Banks which have not suspended had of spe- 
cie $277,777, to meet $726,497 of circulation, or about one 
of specie to 2 1-2 of paper. The Middletown Point Bank 
had of specie $2,652 to meet $24,858 of circulation, that 
is, over nine of paper to one specie dollar! The whole taken 
together, had nearly 4 1-2 paper dollars in circulation for 
every dollar in specie! 

This, working men, is what is bringing your noses to the 
grindstone, as represented in the above cut. You have sent 
men to the state legislature to enact a few wholsome laws to 
protect your rights, and these men have usurped the power to 
grant to twenty-six bodies of men, perhaps their own favor- 
ites and associates, the privilege of lending their money at 
twenty-four per cent. interest, or, what is the same thing, to 
get interest on four times as much money as they possess, at 
the same time prohibiting all, who do not belong to these 
twenty-six privileged companies, from taking more than six 
per cent. interest on money. Now, is it not plain that this 
is a monstrous perversion of our equal rights, even were the 
pretence that this is done for the public good a just pretence 
instead of being a most flimsy one. 

Iam not an advocate for legislation giving any one set of 
men advantages by law, but if such advantages are given, 
they should, by every principle of justice, be given to the 
poor and needy, and not to those who have a surplus capital 
which they want to put out at interest. Our legislators have 
no right to meddle with the currency, the sole power to regu- 
late the currency being delegated to Congress, so that that 
is no excuse for the bank chartering. We are forced to con- 
clude, therefore, that the establishment of Paper Money ma- 
nufactories is in direct violation of the popular rights. 

1 have shown that the Bankers of New Jersey get twenty- 
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four per cent. interest on their actual money, but I have not 
said who pays this interest. Let us see: the merchant bor- 
rows money from the Bank to carry on his business, and if 
he is a prudent man, he estimates the interest of the borrow- 
ed money among his expenses, and puts these on the price of 
the goods he sells: those who buy the goods, then, pay the 
quadruple interest on the paper money. 

I might easily show how the Banks set one man up in busi- 
ness to the injury of his neighbor in the same line ; how they 
make fewer employers and more employed, and thereby in- 
crease the dependence of the latter; how they encourage 
speculation at the expense of industry ; how they raise the 
price of the products of labor without raising the price of 
labor in the same proportion; how they cause fluctuations of 
prices for their own purposes of speculation ; and, more than 
all, how they increase the monopoly of land, thereby depri- 
ving men of their natural right, and making them dependent 
even for a home, as well as for soil to till for their subsistence. 
But this would exceed my present limits. 

What I would now impress upon my readers is that the 
state legislature has exceeded its proper power in chartering 
Banks, or in having any thing to do with the currency further 
than to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting; that their 
legislation on this subject, besides inflicting innumerable 
other evils onthe community, has been an immense waste of 
the public tine and money; and that it should now be a 
public measure to elect members of the legislature pledged 
to adopt all practicable means to relieve the people of the 
Incubus of Paper Money. 

I have always thought that the most just, and I now begin 
to think the most practicable, way to get rid of Paper Money, 
is to abolish it at once, and to make an equitable adjustment 
of debts. ‘The prospect at present is, that the people may 
be driven into this measure by the excesses of the Banks. 
The proper course will be to wind up every Bank that refu- 
ses to pay specie for its notes, to unlegalize the ‘‘suspensions,”’ 
as they are modestly called, and then to adjust debts in pro- 
portion to the increased value of money. But to do this 
men must be elected to the legislature who are not Bank 
stockholders, men who will take justice for their guide in pro- 
viding a remedy for the present state of things. Such men 
would see that, according to justice, a farmer who had con- 
tracted a debt of one hundred dollars when flour would sell 
for ten dollars a barrel should not be compelled to pay one 
hundred dollars when five dollars would buy a barrel of flour, 
and this not in consequence of the fluctuation of seasons, 
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but solely in consequence of the operations of paper money 
swindlers. Such men would see that if a farmer had mort- 
gaged his farm when the prices of produce were raised 
high by Bank jugglers, he ought not to be compelled to pay 
the same nominal amount when prices were reduced one half 
by the failure of the swindling paper schemes. It will be 
plain enough to honest men, that if incorporated companies 
are allowed to pay such a portion of their debts only as suits 
their perfect convenience, and at such times as best pleases 
them, individuals who are compelled to pay according to 
promise, ought, in justice, to pay no more than such a share 
of the products of their labor as they agreed to pay, and for 
which only they have received an equivalent. 

Some Bankite will say, that a law to adjust debts accord- 
ing to the relative value of the currency at the respective 
periods of contract and payment, would be unconstitutional, 
as ‘“‘impairing the obligation of contracts.” I have no doubt 
that Daniel Webster, for a sufficient fee, would give a good 
sound legal opinion that such a Jaw would noé be unconstitu- 
tional. I cannot argue the matter according to legal teehni- 
calities, but I can by the good old rules of justice and com- 
mon sense, which ought to be good substitutes for lawyers’ 
quibbles ; and common sense tells me, that a contract of debt 
is fulfiled (while paper money is allowed) when the debtor 
pays the creditor that quantity of money that will buy the 
quantity of products of labor that the borrowed sum would 
buy at the time of borrowing it; and justice tells me that 
such a fulfilment of a contract would have been expressly 
recognized as a valid fulfilment, and have been provided 
for by the strict letter of the constitution, had the fra- 
mers of it forseen that both the letter and spirit of that 
instrument would have been set at nought by the state emis- 
sions of those most pernicious of all ‘‘ bills of credit,” Bank 
notes. The lawyers, in giving an opinion on this point, 
would probably quote Blackstone, who lays it down as a 
principle, that ‘“‘ the most universal and effectual way of dis- 
covering the true meaning of a law, when the words are du- 
bious, is by considering the reason and spirit of it, or the 
cause which moved the legislator to enact it. For [says s he] 
when this reason ceases, the law itself ought likewise to 
cease with it.”” I found this doctrine of Blackstone of some 
service on one occasion,* and I think if this rule of construc- 

* I hada difficulty with a very pious but very quarrelsome neighbor, about a 
line fence, and after this took place, he sued ine under a law w hich i imposes a 
fine of five dollars for carrying a gun on another man’s property, Before the 
difficulty took place between us, I had, early one morning, gone out with a gun 


in my hand to frighten crows from my cornfield, and while engaged I saw my 
pious neighbor’s cattle in his corn, and I went to his house (with the gun in my 
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tion is applied to the clause of the U.S. Constitution, for- 
bidding the passage of laws impairing the obligatious of 
contracts, it will be found that a law to adjust debts to the 
state of the currency would be both just and constitutional. 


G. H. E. 
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Tue LANps.—Among the excellent democratic speeches 
delivered in Congress at its late session are those of Messrs. 
Calhoun and Wright on the Pre-emption Bill. Every man 
who can obtain a copy of these speeches ought to do so, and 
preserve them for future reference. ‘They demonstrate not 
only the unconstitutionality but the injustice and utter absur- 
dity of the scheme for dividing the proceeds of the public 
lands among the states, by a lucid array of facts and argu- 
ments that are unanswerable. ‘The impression of every 
reader of these speeches will be, that no man hereafter will 


dare to risk his reputation as a legislator by advocating the 
Distribution scheme. G. H. E. 


a 


Cuances.—Mr. Preston, the Senator in Congress from South Carolina, 
has been among the most noisy broilers in Congress on the subject of the 
alleged extent and danger of the Executive patronage. He has made it 
a theme of declamation bothin and out of Congress. But since the elec- 
tion of General Harrison to the Presidency, in a speech upon the subject 
of the public lands, Mr. Preston said, in relation to Executive patronage, 
‘‘the deep and painful anxiety he had once experienced on this subject 
had somewhat diminished. He was happy to find that he had been mis- 
taken as to the extent of the evil.’”’—Balt. Rep. 

——- 





WHO ARE DEMOCRATS? 

The truth is, too many who call themselves Democrats, are Democrats 
only in pretty phrases, or high sounding words, and flattering epithets. 
Propose any thing really Democratic, any thing that is likely to result in 
making Democracy something more than a splendid dream, and forthwith 
these sonorous Democrats are frightened, they look pale, and begin to 
tremble for their cherished seats. Poor fellows! They are afraid they 
shall be disgigged, and thus lower their respectability. Such are not the 
men to lead on the Democracy. Whosoever loves father or mother, sis- 
ter or brother, wife or children, nay, or his own life more than Democra- 
cy, is not worthy in these times to be her champion. Her cause can be 
promoted only by men who dare live for her, or if need be, die for her; 
who can joy even in exile, in the dungeon, or on the ‘cross, at the pros- 
pect of her success. 

But, interposes one of our prudent politicians, you are all wrong. You 
ruin every thing by going too fast. You must not outrun public senti- 
ment. Away with your public sentiment! Seize the right, the true, the 


hand) to inform him of it. The letter of the law was against me, but “the rea- 
son and spirit of it” were in my favor. ‘The judge thought that the ‘cause 
which moved the legislator” to enact such a law was not the desire to punish 
acts of neighborly kindness and gratify revenge, and so I was acquitted, much 


to the mortification of my pious neighbor, who is a member of the methodist 
church “in good standing.” 
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beautiful, the good—hold them up in their native simplicity and loveli- 
ness, and know that public sentiment is sure to be with you. The ‘* com- 
mon people” will listen to you with open ears, eyes, and mouth. It is 
your want of confidence in the greatness and generosity of human nature, 
that ruins you; it is your fear, that if you trust the people with the truth, 
they, like a heard of swine, will turn and rend you, that makes you 
powerless, mean, and insignificant. Out upon you! If you are Demo- 
crats, dare trust the people, dare trust them with the truth, dare trust them 
with all that you believe necessary to their salvation. Be generous, be 
brave, be heroic, speak the truth and support the right. If you have not 
confidence enough in the people to trust them with much, be assured that 
they will not trust you with little. ‘True prudence is what you would call 
rashness. ‘True prudence is never made up of timidity and selfishness, 
but of lofty, daring, and generous confidence.—Boston Quarterly Review. 
—— 

OxsiruarY ExrTraorpinar¥.—Died lately in Philadelphia, of con- 
sumption, the Bank of the United States, in the 25th year of herage. She 
had been in a declining state for several years, and was advised by the 
celebrated Dr. Jackson to withdraw to retirement, but being of an active 
disposition, and influenced by Dr. Biddle, was induced to practice extreme 
exercise, whereby she injured herself in attempting to lift a great quantity 
of cotton, which induced an over circulation or too great an issue. Drafts 
were applied in rapid succession; but, alas! like contrary poisons, calcu- 
lated to keep the body alive, they proved too much for her weak State, 
and without a groan she ceased to exist. Her loss will be deeply felt, es- 
pecially by a few editors, who partook largely of her bounty. She tooka 
conspicious part in the revulsion of ’35 and ’36, and assisted greatly in the 
rise of real and unreal estate to the remotest parts of the Union. May she 
rest in peace forever.—N. Y. Sun. 

= 

PuiLosopHicaLt.—The following lines were written by Wm. Leggett a 

few days before his death. ‘They were the last from his pen: 


Why, what is death, but life 
In other forms of being? life without 
The courser attributes of man, the dull 
And momently decaying frame which holds 
The etherial spirit in, and binds it down 
To brotherhood with brutes? There’s no such thing 
As death: what’s called so is but the beginning 


The eternal round of change. 
—e 








Origin or Woman.—The aborigines of Hayti believe that men were 
a long time destitute of women, but happening to wander near a smalbl 
lake they saw certain animals among the branches of trees, which pro- 
vedto be women. ‘They attempted to catch them, but found it impossible 
to get any holdof them, as they were slippery as eels. At last, they em- 
ployed a number of men whose hands had been rendered hard by a kind 
of leprosy, and who succeeded in catching four of them, from whoin the 
world was peopled. ‘There seems to be an idea, as well among the sa- 
vage ascivilized men, that woman is rather a slippery animal. 

—$—$=——— — 

The wife of the Cashier of the Franklin Bank, Baltimore, lately died 
of grief, in consequence of the fact that her husband was a defaulter. 
During her illness she frequently remarked that she ‘‘could have withstood 
anything in the shape of poverty and want; but the disgrace which 
would be attached to those she held most dear, was too much for her to 
bear;” and so indeed it has proved. 
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Just Published. AN EXposiTion oF OFFICIAL TYRANNY IN 
THE UNITED SraTes Navy. By Sotomon H. Sanzorn, 
(late of the U. S. Navy.) ‘I have sworn upon the altar 
of God, eternal hostility to every invasion of the rights of 
man.”—JEFFERSON. New York, 1841. . 
In the last annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, that officer 

‘complains of the “increasing scarcity of petty officers and able seamen, 

which greatly embarrasses the operations of the Navy, delays the sailin 

of our public vessels, and places the honor and interests of the United 


States under the protettion of crews, the great portion of whom are 
foreigners.”” He proceeds to say—‘‘ This scarcity of seamen for the uses 


of the Navy, is, I apprehend, owing to the high wages they receive inthe 


merchant service, and the comparative short periods of their engagements 
in commercial voyages; to the absense of an apprentice system in the 
mercantile marine: and the discharge of seamen, when their terms have 
expired on foreign stations, where the seductions of climate, and the al- 
lurements of pleasure, attach them to the soil, and whence many of them 


never return, or return so enervated as to be comparatively unfit for public 
service.” 


That the Secretary is so far correct, there is not the least doubt; but 
that there are other, and equally cogent reasons, why so few American 
seamen enter the Naval service of their country, I think will be satisfac- 
torily proved to every unprejudiced individual who peruses the following 
pages. The author holds himself responsible to prove, beyond cavil, the 
truth of every statement herein recorded; and he has no doubt, that the 
flagrant violations of the Laws of the Navy, is one of the principal causes 
of its increasing unpopularity. SoLtomon Hewes SAngporn. 

I have not yet seen the pamphlet above announced, but 
from some conversation I had with its author before its pub- 
lication, I have no doubt that it will contain matter calculated 
to draw the attention of the people of the United States to 
the worse than useless, the anti-republican tendency of our 
Navy. Part of the money expended upon the Navy ought to 
be laid out on fortifications, and the remainder ought to re- 
main in the pockets of the people. I would make the pub- 
lic lands free to actual settlers, and save the income they 
now produce by greatly reducing, by almost abolishing, the 
Army and Navy. I can conceive of no more degrading con- 
dition for a freeman to be placed in, than that of a private 
in either of these establishments, under officers that he has 
no voice in choosing. G. H. E. 





— 
The ‘“ Diamonp” of New York and the ‘* SUNBEAM” of 
Hartford, Conn., from a fewspecimens I have seen, are new 
papers well calculated to advance the cause of political re- 
form. The former is monthly, the latter weekly, both in 
the octavo form. E. 


a 
Truth ought to be explained in language that is plain and unambiguous. 
Be “bold enough to be honest, and honest enough to be bold.” 
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‘To Susscripers.—As a general receipt for those who have forwarded, 
or may forward money for the Radical to be sent by mail, I now state that 
the paper itself shall be evidence of payment, for the current year, as | 
shall make it an invariable rule never to send a paper not paid for in ad- 

vance, unless gr: ituitously. If I send the paper to any one ho has not or- 
dered it and paid in advance, he may pay for it if he — he gets the mo- 
ney’s worth, but [ shall ‘not consider him either legally or morally bound 
to payment. I haveastock of newspaper debts on oe which I have no 
desire toincrease. ‘Those who owe me on this score, in New York and 
elsewhere, to the amount of $6000, and to many of whom | have recent- 
ly sent notices, would confer a particular favor, by forwarding their re- 
spective trifles of indebtedness, and in part compensate me for much em- 
barrassment caused by their non-fulfilment of their contracts, and the 
public for neutralizing, for five years, my feeble eflorts in the cause of 
reform. G. H. E. 

Tue “ Democratic’? Commirrees.—After my last number was print- 
ed, I received a notice from the city, that some of these committees had 
promised to pay their bills, and as I have not had an opportunity, in con- 
sequence of the state of the weather, of ascertaining whether they hav 
done so, or made arrangements for the purpose, 1 omit my promised 
monthly statement till I shall have an opportunity to revise it for No. 4, 
which will be issued early in April. G. H. E. 


A Hinr.—Three pamphlets advertised in this paper, by Wu. H. Hae 
deceased, Sern Luruer, and Ciinron Rooseve tt, works which ought 
to be in the hands of every working man in the cor intry, are printed of a 
uniform page with the RADICAL, and would bind up with it at the end of 
the year. Price 19 cents each, or 50 cents for the thre eC. G. H. E. 
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forms his friends and the public, that his | ed and for sale by Georges H. Evans, 
BOOT AND SHOE establishment is now at} Granville, Middletown, N. J. Price 
138 Fulton street, where all orders will be| Advice in the Pursuits of Literature. By 
thankfully received particularly for his Cork| Sami. L. Knapp. vol. 12mo. 75 
Sole and Dress Boots. He hason handa large| PAMPHLETS. 
assortment of Cork Sole, Dress, and Half Boots,|Rural Code of HUayti. With Letters 
do. Common Boots; High, Dress, and Leather | from that Republic, by a Southern 
Over Shoes, Dancing Pumps, Slippers, India| _ Planter. 
Rubber Over Shoes, do. Patents, gentlemen 3 | The True Mode of Protecting Domestic 
Mocasins, Buckskin Socks, Ladies Over Shoes,|__Industry—by Clinton Roosevelt. 
do. Mocasins, India Rubber, velvat and fur! Useful Knowledge for the Producers of 
top; Ladies’ Slippers ; Ladies’ Buskins, seal{ Wealth—by Wm, H. Hale. 
and morocco; Ladies’ Boots, seal; Misses’ and! Address to the Working Men of New 
Children’s Shoes of various kinds,Boys’ Shoes:| Engiand—by Seth Luther. 
mtf |The Fabrication of the Pentateuch pro- 


ved,by the Anachronisms contuined in 
FOR SAL B— \ House and a-| those Books, by the late Dr. C cooper of 


bout fifteen acres of land, situated in| S. C. (2d edition.) 13 


Granville, township of Middletown, Six Me on Education, from the New 
Monmouth co., N. J., in view of the! York Daily Sentinel, by R. D. Owen 6 


Raritan bay, and about half a mile from the| tard Times. and a Remedy Therefor, by 
shore, on Waycake Creek, near Evans’s Print-/ John H. Hunt. 9 
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Ing establishment. The house is new, 1 1-2) 9-> 4 liberal discount to wholesale purcha- 
story, wiih 5 rooms on the first floor, and ON}sers. Orders promp'ly attended to. 


the premises is a good Apple Orchard and other —a ~ 
fruit trees. The property would be desirable} Tne Kapicat is published by Gxoree H. 
to a mechanic engaged in the manufacture of} Evans, Granville, Middletown, N. J., to 
articles easy of transportation, for the New| Wliom ali communications must be address— 
¥ ork market. (m2 26) Lt) JOHN JC JHNS! »N, ed, postage free. Price 50 cents for 12 num- 
$$ en bers. Post Masters authorized to act as 
Af AMis Mi AX Ww ELL. MAC HI- agents. New York Agents—John Windt, 
NIST, No. 259 Bowery, New York. — 152 Chambers st.; John Morrison, c. Chat- 
Printing, Lithographic, and Copperplate} ham and Roosevelt sts.; James A Pyne, 127 
PRESSES; Bookbinders’ Cutting and Em-| Cherry st.; Warden Hayward, 89 Division 
bossing Presses and Squaring Shears; Impro-! st.; Elton, 18 Division, 104 Nassau, and at 
ved Standing Press; Proof and Transfer Press-; Axford’s News Office, Bowery. 
es; Cylinder Newspaper Press; Self-Inking, Advertisements of useful matiers will be 
Apparatus; and every article in his line, ne-, inserted, (not to exceed two pages.) if paid for 
ceseary in a Printing Office or Bindery, made | im advance at the rate of Scents a line for each 
to order, on reasonable terms. ‘insertion. The number of lines can be calcu- 
Napier and other Presses pepaired, altered | lated by counting the words and comparing 
and putinorder. New York, Jan. 30, 1841. tf ‘them with the printed advertisements. 


























